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LOVE’S FICKLENESS. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 


Alas! how light a cause may prove 
Dissention between hearts that love! 
Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet ina sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquility! 
A something light as air, a look, 
A word unkind, or wrougly taken, 
O! love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this has shaken, 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin; 
And eyes forget the geatle ray. 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day, 
_ And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said; | “ 
Till fast declining, oneby one, 
The sweetuesses of love are gone, 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds, or like the stream, 
That siniling left the mountain’s brow, 
Asthough its waters ne'er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plains below, 
Breaks into floods that part forever. 
O you that have the charge of love, 
_ Keep him in rosy bondige bound, 
As Th the fields of bliss above | | 
He sits; with flowerets fettered round:— 
Loose not a tie that round him clings, Ps 22 
Nor ever let him use his wings; 
For evenan hour, a minute's flight 
Will rob the plomes of half their light, 
Like that celestial bird, whose nest 
Is found below far eastern skies,— 
Whose wings, though radiant when at rest, 
Lose all their glory when he flies! 
Some diffe:ence of this dangerous kind,— — 
By which, though light, the links that bind 
The fondest hearts, may soon be riven; 
Some shadow in Jove’s summer heaven, 
Which, though a fleecy speck at first, 
May yet in awful thunder burst! — 


SELECT TALES. 


THE YOUNG pirate. 
-The wards of .a hospital frequently présent to our 
observation, pictures, so strorgly marked with the 
lineaments of human misery aud degradation, that 
a reflecting mind cannot, however revolting the 
scene, contemplate it without a ceep feeling of in- 
terest. The policy of exhibiting such picture to 
the gaze of the public, is, nevertheless questionless; 
for, whatever has a tendency to render us familiar 
with vice weakens the claims of virtue. Whenever 
we cease to behold the former without abhorrence, 
we may feel assured, thit we are imperceptibly es- 
caping from the dominion of the latter. Occasion- 
ally, however, it may be salutary to enter the abodes 
of disease and wretchedness; and by taking a single 
captive, and retracing the line of his transgressions, 
establish such beacons as may assist us in avoiding 
the rocks and quicksands which constantly beset the 
pilgrimage of life. In doing this we shall generally 
find, that although the path of our existence may 
commence’ in’ prosperity, amid brightness.ahd flow- 
ers, a departure from virtue invariably clouds and 
endangers its meridian, whilst crime, wretchedness, 
and degradation, are usually the inseparable com- 
ions of its close ; and that however much infideli 

ty, sustained by the speculations of genius and philo- 
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} parently about twenty-five years of age. 


Be haw course of a few days I saw him again. 


sophy, may amuse in the hour of health and _pros- 
perity, yet when sickness wrings the brow, and death 
is about to take us from time to eternity, we are wil- 
ling sceptics no longer, but fly, instinctively, to the 
consolitary and triumphant proinises of a divine re- 
velation. 

Those individuals of Cincinnati, who visited dur- 
ing the last summer, the commercial hospital and Lu- 
natic Asylum of Ohio, will, perhaps, readily recog- 
nize in the following sketch, an inmate of that pub- 
lic charity. — While wandering through the wards of 
this edifice at the period referred to, my attention 
was arrestod by the emaciatied figure of a man, ap- 
His face 
presented a regularity of feature, and indicating a 
depth of mind, well calculated to elicit observation. 
It was peculiarly marked by some of the stronger 
and more ignoble feelings of ournatare. As I enter- 


amoment; a stifled groan escaped him; his frame 
seemed convulsed with deep emotion, his eyes gent- 
ly sunk towards the floor, and he gradually relapsed 
into the condition in which ] found him. I left his 
room but could not leave his image behind me. , In 
Subse- 
quently T made him a third, fourth, and fifth visit. J 
engaged him in a conversation, Won upon his confi- 
dence, and in our last interview, received from him, 
with an earnestness which carried to my mind con- 
viction of its truth, the history of his life. I give 
the substance only, the jJanguage and many little in- 
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Those pupils of Yale College, who were at that 
venerable institution in the years 1819,’20,and 21, 
will doubtless recollect a young Virginian, posscss- 
ing fine t#!ents, warm impulsive feelings, a fiery and 
ungovereable temper; an idlerin his studies—relying 
upon the force of his genius, and a sceptie in religion 
although ironically called by his messmates in Col. 
lege, ‘pious Hotspur.” This appellation was the 
result of his religious principles, which, although 
forcibly and plausibly maintained, were far from be- 
ing orthodox. ‘The influence of his father’s opinions 


Paine and Voltaire, had early imbued his mind with 
so much scepticism vpon that sutject, that the cease- 
less and assuasive admonitions of h:s pivus mother, 
fell like the seed of the husbandman, among rocks 
and thorns: 

Born to affluence, reared amid the sports of the 
field, and tj allurements of a society, gay, fashion- 
able and dimpated, Littleton was, even in early life, 
a devotee to all the idle follies,if not the lighter vices 
of his neighborhood. He returned from college more 
manly in his appearance, improved in mind, polished 
in manners and conversation,.and with apparently 
less of the waywardness of youthful fully. He was 
destined by his father for the profession of the Jaw, 
and his stufies were commenced under the care of a 
distinguished barrister. The pages of Blackstone 
and of Coke were, however, often thrown by for the 
pleasures of the turf and the tavern.—-Again placed 
in the midst of fashionable life, he gave himself up 
to the fascinations and practices of his early asso- 
ciates. 


| A short distance from his native town there re- 


ed his room, he raised his head, and gazed at me for. 


cidents I cannot repeat. ‘io spare tne feelings of 
|| some surviving relatives, I shall cail him by a ficti- 
tious name. 


together with the perusal of the infidel works of 


(at least on her part) the ties of affection. 


sided, in all the bloom of ripening womanhood, one 
of his early female associates. Amid the richer ten- 
ants of the garden, we sometimes found a modest lit- 
tle flower. almost obscured by the more showy ones 
with which it is surrounded, but at the same time pos- 
sessing a beauty and a fragrance of the lovliest and 
sweetest kind. ‘To such a flowret may be aptly com- 
pared, the gentle, but unfortunate Elizabeth. Of 
respectable parentage, without wealth, regularly 
educated in the bosom of her father’s family, possess- 
ing fine mental endowments, with the most benevo- 
lent feelings and the most unwary serenity of dis- 
position, she was the acknowledged favourite of the 
few who knew her intimately, and who had learned to 
appreciate worth, when unconnected with wealth and 
fashion. These attractive qualities of the head 
and heart, and the beautiful form, and still more 
lovely face of Elizabeth, had strongly enchained the 
feelings of Littleton. Their attachment for each 
other was mutual, and had been formed in early 
youth; his absence seemed to have strengthened 
She 
She knew 

Within 


loved his virtues and admired his talents. 
but few of his foibles,—none of his vices. 


a twelve month, however, after his return from 


college, an incident oceurred which passed over her 
young affections and bright hopes, as the whirlwind 
passes through the forest, marking its course, with 
blight and desolation. In one ot his nocturnal revels a 
quarrel arose over the gaming table, between Little- 
tun and an associate. » Blows ensued; and in the heat 
of passion, Littleton drew his dirk, and stabed his 
companion severely. He was arrested and thrown 
into prison, until it was ascertained that death waa 
not likely to ensue. By this circumstance, Eliza- 
beth was awakened from her dreams of love and 
happiness. ‘The page of Littleton’s life, by the in- 
terposition of a friend, was spread before her. She 
was amazed and giddy with the thought of the pre- 
cipice upon which she had been reposing. She saw 
him but once more. The struggle was violent, but 
their engagement was dissolved, and with a prompt- 
ness of decision, equally indicative of firmness of 
soul, and purity of feeling, she gathered in her young 
affections, but with them the seeds of sorrow and 
affliction. 

Stung with disappointment and mortified pride,— 
almost discarded by his father, and partially discoun- 
tenanced by society, Littleton now plunged still deep- 
er into scenes of vice and dissipation. Harrassed 
by debts, and deserted by those who had fawned 
upon hit in prosperity, he clandestinely left the 
scenes of his childhood, and the companions of his 
dissolute habits. He crossed the mountains, de- 
scended the O!.io and ‘Mississippi, making transitory 
visits at Cincinnati, Louisville, and Natchez, where 
although wearing the exterior of a gen‘leman, and 
presenting that fascination which ever attends ge- 
nius and attainments, he mixed only with vulgarand 
depraved In New-Orleans he found him- 
self surrounded by sharpers, and scenes of human 
depravity, to which those he had passed through 
were as nothing. 
soon exhausted, his clothes in tatters, and the bar- 
riers between vice and virtue nearly broken down. . 
If memory occasionally carried him back to his fa- 
ther’s house,—to the fond embraces of a mother’s 
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holy love, or the ardent attachment of the pure and 
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so finding his house again, #id we cast about for 
tther marks. Reader,the goods are bought and 
oaid for—the card is thrown away, as of no use in 
puch a case, and whether to send east or west, up or 
down, in what street, of what part of the city, we 
know not. : 

We have had hard thoughts of taking a kitten slily 
along, in one corner of a handkerchief, and thus, in 
such cases of emergency, turning her loose. Cats, 
they say, always find the road home, and by follow- 
ing her, we should be extremely apt to arrive there 
also. 

Once more we are at home; out who can tell the 
disorder all this occasions? Our neck is stiff with 
reading street boards—engagements are broken, for 
when we should have been here, we were wander- 
ing a mile off. ‘Shall we wait dinner for you?” says 
the household, when we go out. “No: it is uncer- 
tain when we shall return.” Waen, indeed—rather, 


when we go forth, is it uncertain whether we ever 
return. 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 29. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
A DREAM. 

ft was midsummer. 1 had gone out from the 
crowd of city life to gaze on the face of nature. I 
sought the hill-side shadows, and courted the cool 
winds ofthe noon-tid». I 4ad vague dreams of meta- 
physics and philosophy. Thought of high intellects 
of the old world, and of the real nature of wisdom.— 
I imaged up the destinies of Cain and Mahomet, of 
Paul, of Tarsus, and of Judas—called back the sha- 
dowy forms of Voltaire and Rosseau, and the young- 
er spirits of Keats, Byron and Shelley. I-dreamed 
of the mighty works of these peculiar beings, and pon- 
dered upon the blackness of hell, and the brightness 
of heaven. Vague thoughts floated through my 
brain; at one moment I doubted the soul’s eternity, 
at another I was a proselyte to deism, and again | 
could have bowed down and worshipped Immanuel. 
Then the scene with our first mother and the serpent 
- started up before me. I saw Eve in all the radiance 
of her immaculate charms—the queen of youth and 
beauty—the princess of the garden of paradise.— 
Gracefully majestic and voluptuously chaste she pass- 
ed on amid fruits and flowers, and bathed her white 
limbs in the limped waters of the river. The sun- 
shine of innocence and beauty floated around her 
like a banner—‘‘ grace was in her step,” and virgin 
womanhood blushed and dilated through her rosy 
person. ThenI heard the voice of the serpent steal- 
ing on the sweet south wind like the softest and most. 
insidious note ofa flute. Eve blushed, and for a mo- 
ment trembled timidly—then paused and smiled 
gladly and with an earnest eye as she drank the de- 
iclous notes into her ear. But while the sweet 
voice continued warbling, Eve listened with a thrilling 
curiosity. Her red and panting lips, half parted— 
and the long Jash curled upwards from the white lid 
of her dark eye—her snowy bosom heaving like lit- 
tle billows, and her light hand raised and extended 


as if hushing the air to lower whispers. Methinks I|} 


can see her now, so transparent and holy in her beau- 
ty that the very flowers seemed bowed and awed at 
the sanctity ofher presence. Her long loose. hair 
hung in redundant curls, like a sheet of shining and 
curling darkness over a Parian statue, half con- 
cealing and giving curious beauty to the exqui- 
site symmetry that lay beneath it. I have ever 
been a lover of our first mother in her sinless state, 
and have had a thousand fantastic visions of her per- 
fect loveliness and unshadowed beauty—of her youn 
and seraph soul, pining out its wealth of passion and 
devotedness into one deep reservoir. Look for a 
moment at the deep-eyed creatures that hover like 
brighter spirits among the callous hearted beings of 
this hollow world even now. Think of what such 


an angel, rather than all the heart-burning draugh"* || wide and distinguished—he has a well trained mind, 
of sinful bliss?) Who would not exchange the dull || and tolerable idea ofthe human character. But that. 
dreams and vapoury pleasures of this wasting and |jhe is an individual, eminent for genins, or distin- 
worthless existence, for one fleeting year in the lap || guished for power, we dany.. ** The Sketch Book” 
of elysian? contains one or two, excellent and highly humorous 
The voice of the serpent fell like an enchantment || sketches, but that this simple performance should 
upon the senses of Eve. Fascinated and delighted || command for its author, permanent distinction, we 
she drank into her soul, greedily and with rapture, ||are much disposed to question. There have exist- 
the magic of his sophistries. ‘ Thou shalt not die |jed many writers who have gone down into the sea 
beautiful being, but shalt live forever. ‘Thou shalt || of oblivion, unknown and unheard of, who possess- 
‘have wisdom equal with God, and power and domi-|\ed powers equal with Irving. Look, for example, 
nion, and shalt be glorious forever. Look upon the}jat the ‘* Barber of Gottingen,” “the ‘* Dream of 
tree of knowledge, is it not beautiful? And art thou|| Love,” the author of -the “ Sleigh Ride,” and the 
not beautiful! Wherefore shall fruit grow and be||authorof‘ Blanche de Albi.” They are perform- 
delicious if it shall not be partaken of. The being} ances, equal in beauty and humour to any other’s of 
whom you worship is a wise being—he could not cre- |jsimilar character in the English language. Yet 
ate things which, in themselves are useless. He|/their authors are, and will probably remain, unknown 
could not have called such amabrosial fruit into exis- || until the latest period of time. As Americans, we 
tence had it not been designed for the especial use of'||are extremely jealous of our literary character, and 
thy companion and thyself. Eat of it therefore ||| more than once have we regretted, that several wri- 
beseech ye without fear, for it is delicious to the||ters have been puffed and applauded into reputation, 
taste and edifying to the understanding.” whose merits, to us, have appeared extremely doubt- 
Eve listened to these words timidly yet anxiously ||ful. There are a thousand fortuitous circumstances 
as she gazed upon the fruit before her. It, indeed, || which conduce to the elevation of a man’s reputation, 
seemed fresh and fragrant, and was pleasant to the ||/none of which is so powerful and effective, as to be 
eye. The voice of the serpent increased in its)|on good terms with the’editors. We could mention the 
strain of melody, and in its toneof persuasion. Eve ||name of more than one individual, who, at this mo- - 
stretched out her hand, but it trembled and she drew || ment, is classed in the zenith of American writers, 
it back again. But the voice continued. ‘“* Thou art|/and who, at the same time, has little more mind than 
not afraid fair creature to pluck an apple! Sure-| ourself. I know not*how it is that Washington Ir- 
ly thou dost not fear!” The pride of her nature|} ving has risen to his present elevation. Asa mahof 
struggled in the soul ofour general mother. Sudden- || mind he is infinitely inferior to C. B. Brown, and 
ly and with violence she plucked the fruit and pressed || yet poor Brown is‘now scarcely heard of; as a man of 
it to herlips. The voice cf the serpent changed to||learning and acquirement he is far inferior to a dozen 
the hollow laugh ofa demon, and moving his slimy ||that might be mentioned in a breath, yet the copy- 
coil from.its hiding place he rolled before the star-|| right of this Chronicle of his brought him something 
tled eyes of Eve from the precincts of the garden of||like five thousand dollars in this country, and an 
paradise. equal sum in France and England. It is printed in 
Now my dream changed. Abel and Cain were|| large type in two volumes, and sold at the enormous 
together offering up their. sacrifices. I saw the}|rate of three dollars per copy. We prophecy that 
smoke of the young brother's offering ascend up to||the purchasers of the copy-right will loose money by 
Heaven. I sawhim kneel, and heard his supplica-}/the production. Fearful, however, that we may be 
tions steal out.as from the deep recesses of his heart. thought too severe in reference to this work, we will 
His offering was welcomed, and he bowed his head| quote the opinions of a New-York writer. He Bays ‘ 
cheerfully and sought his brother. Cain then brought ||*’ in point of style, the conquest of Granada _possess- 
his fruits ‘and laid them uponthe altar. These were||es all the richness of Washington Irving’s previous 
the words of his prayer. ‘*Oh thou that created || writings, and we think, much more liveliness and vi- 
sea and sky—-if tnere is a Godand thou art he,|| vacity than his history of Columbus. We have be- 
hear me. It has been told mg that thoy art ruler of|| fore spoken of him as delighting to dwell on the sun- 
heaven and earth, and have dominion over the prince || ny aspect of nature; and in describing—which he 
of hell. I would not bea worm! I asked not for|| does with a minuteness that shows how well he loves 
my creation, and would not live and bea slave, even || the subject—the cloudless heavens and fertile soil 
to Jehovah. Be kind unto my wife and to my lisp-|| of Andalusia, he has full scope for the indulgence of 
ing boy. Visit not the sins of their sire upon them, ||this propensity.” Thiscritic observes further, ‘+ no 
butifthou art a just God thou wilt not,and my sire || reader can rise from the work without having expe- 
tells me thou aré just and kind, and loving and mer-|| perienced a considerable degree of delight.” Jn 
ciful!” Cain ceased. The sky became shadowed || sooth, those who are fond of pleasant reading-agree- 
with clouds, and as a pea! of thunder leaped and rat- || able without being spirit-stirring or powerful, will 
tled from one cloud to the other | awoke. The sun || find in these volumes ample employment for their 
was gradually sinking behind the hills—-the winds}} Jeisure hg. There is not, however, any intense 
were stronger and cooler-my thoughts were strange- |! interest hrilling description—there is no regular 
ly imbued with the changes of thy dream, and pon-||tale or powerfully delineated character, but a series 
dering curiously upon life and death, and intellect and || of sketches of battles, chivalry, &c. calculated to 


destiny, I wandered slowly home. please, but not to thrill the mind of the reader.— 
| ROMEO. 


; We quote the following passage as aspecimen. It 
|| is aN anecdote of the boldness of a Moorish cavalier, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. _ |and isa correet specimen of the general manner of 


the work. : 
For the Philadelphia Album, “In one of the sallies, when skirting the Chris- 
THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. tian camp, this arrogant Moor outstripped his com- 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING, panions, overleaped the barriers, and galloping close 


We are enthusiastic admirers of American genius, || to the royal quarters, launched his lance so far with- 
but have long thought that Washington Irving did||in, that it remained quivering in the earth close by 
not possess a mind equivalent in power to his repu-|/the pavilions of the sovereigns. ‘The royal guards 


g||tation. The work before us has given conviction ta rushed forth in pursuit, but the Moorish horsemen 


this opinion. It is well written, contains several||were already beyond the camp, and scouring in a 
graphic and interesting chapters, but neither eviden- cloud ofdust for the city. Upon wresting the lance 
ces power of intellect, nor richness of gnagination. from the earth, a label was found upon it importin 

The style is good, that is, it is correct and accurate, || that it was intended for the queen.- Nothing could 


~would be had the mildew of sin never withered puri- 
ty of heart, nor stoler away the roses of beauty.— 
“Think of what such would bethad time added but ad- 
ditional lustre to eyes already hving withdight and 
grace—to forms already gazelle-like with buoyancy. 
- Who would not covet one brief hour of paradise with 


the periods are properly and gracefully rounded, but jj equal the indignation of the Christian warriors at the 
there is no genius in the conception of character, no||insolence of the bravado and the discourteous insu't 
visible spell of mind inthe construction of the chroni- || offered to the queen. Fernando Perez del Pulgar, — 
cle. Weare disposed to think highly of this author. ||surnamed ‘ El de hazanas,’ (he of the exploits) was 
He has been complimented by Waltar Scott; and is|| present and resolved not to be outbraved by this da- 


at this moment abroad, assuming the character gf|jring infidel—‘ who will stand by me,’ said he*in an 


the first of American writers. He has reputation jenterprise of desperate peril?’ The Christian cava- 
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lovely Elizabeth, it served but to increase the horrors 
of remorse, or the imprecations of infidelity. In this 
situation he became acquainted with the commander 
of a piratical vessel, who, in disguise, was obtaining 
provisions for a cruise, and some additional compan- 
lons, to share with him the spoils and the dangers of 
piracy.—The idea of engaging in such a horrible 
course of life, was at first a little revolting to Lit- 
tleton, but the struggle was neither long nor severe; 
the still small voice of conscience was soon hushed ; 
and recreant to all the ties of virtue, country and 
kindred, cre the lapse of two weeks, he found him- 
self amid a band of the most lawlass of marauders, 
on board of an armed piratical vessel, in the gulf of 
Mexico. The qualities possessed by Littleton were 
soon discovered by the desperate corps to be precise- 
ly those that fitted him admirably for the enterprizes 
in which they were engaged, and he was unanimous- 
ly elected mate to the captain. The first vessel they 
fell in with, was a small English merchantman, called 
the Stork, bound to Jamaica. By hoisting false co- 
lours the vessels were laid side by side, and the cap- 
tain of the Stork invited into the cabin of the Rom- 
ney where he was stabbed to the heart. At the 
same moment his vessel was boarded, and his unre- 
sisting crew, few in numbers, and totally unprepared 
for defence, were seized and put inconfinement. The 
more valuable part of the cargo having been trans- 


ferred to the Romney, Littleton proposed that the}; 


crew of the Stork should be liberated, and suffered 
to proceed to their place of destination. His propo- 
sition was promptly and firmly rejected, as fraught 
with danger to future success. She was accordingly 
scuttled, and in a short time calmly sunk beneath 
the waves. Asshe went down a piercing sliriek of 
supplication and despair from her crew broke upon 
the stillness of the scene, and carried daggers to tne 
bosom of Littleton. The body of the murdered 
captain was brought on deck, and plunged into the 
sea. His blood was washed from the cabin floor, 
the vessel righted, and in a few hours every thing 
was in readiness for another similar enterprize. 
On the fifth day from this time, the Romney fell in 
with the packet ship Cleopatra, from New-Orleans, 
bound for New-York. This vessel was prepared for 
resistance. The fire of the Romney was returned, 
killing one of the pirates and wounding several others. 
A severe and bloody contest ensued, which continued 
until aftersunset. The captain of the Romney, now 
ordered his boats to be prepared for boarding. The 
_ firing from the Cleopatra ceased before the boats 
reached her. It was, however, but the calm which 
presages the coming on of the whirlwind. Thecrew 
of the boats were manfully met with swords, pistols 
and dirks. The pirates, with their captain and Lit- 
tleton, fought with desperation. One of the crew of 
the Cleopatra presented his pistol at the breast of 
Littleton, but it flashed; the poignard of the latter 
was instantly planted in his breast, one @eep groan 
succeeded, he reeled as he fell overboard, the bright 
moon presented to Littleton the face strongly re- 
sembling the father of his once loved Elizabeth. He 
again rushed to that part of the deck where the bat- 
tle was fiercest. As he approached it, the contents 
of a pistol were lodged in the head of the captain, 
who fell lifeless, covered with wounds and blood. At 
this moment, the awful cry of *‘ the ship is on fire,” 
put an end tothe fearful strife. The pirates rushed 
to their boats, and the crew of the Cleopatra to the 
extinguishment of the flames. Littleton, followed 
by a wounded companion, sprung into his boat, and 
was the first to clear the burning vessel. A light 
breeze having sprung up soon after sunset, the crew 
of the Romney, who had been left on board, resolved 
upon running off with her, and dividing the spoil al- 
ready acquired, among themselves. They had ac- 
cordingly hoisted sail; and before her boats had left 
the Cleopatra, she was nearly two miles distant. 
Littleton had but a single oar in his boat: his com- 
anion, mortally wounded, was sinking under the 
oss of blood, and in attempting to rise, for the pur- 
pose of taking the helm, he tottered, fell overboard, 
and sunk. By this time, the fire, whether communi- 
cated by accident, or by some of the passengers, for 
the purpose of escaping a more horrible death, was 
beginning to show itselfon deck and among the rig- 


ging. An immense column of black smoke towered 
like a pyramid in the moofilight depths of tne sky, 
while fiercer and brilliant streams of flame issued 
from the port holes and windows of the ship, casting 
a fearful glare upon the @xpanse of water around. On 
deck, huddled together, stood amidst the dead and 
dying combatants, the surviving crew and passen- 
gers of the Cleopatra, including three or four females, 
one of whom clasped to her bosom, with the fond des- 
pairing feelings of a mother’s love, an infant child. 
Above the noise of the crackling flames, now and 
then could be heard the prayers and agonizing 
shrieks of this pitiable group. | 
‘*Then rose from sea tosky, the wild farewell, 
Then shrieked the timid and stood still the brave, 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave.” 
Some of the sailors, aware that there was on board 
a considerable quantity of powder, hastened to throw 
themselves into the sea with such articles of furni- 
ture as they deemed most likely to preserve their 
lives. Not far distant from this ocean volcano, lay 
the almost unmanageable boat of Littleton; himself 
apparently indifferent to his fate. One dreadful ex- 
plosion, one long, loud shriek was heard; ten thou- 
sand fragments of the burning vessel sparkled for a 
moment far up in the air! and all was silent, save the 
fierce hiss of the quenching flames, or when 
: ‘At intervals, there gushed 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 
Several pieces of the vessel fell close by the side 
of Littleton’s boat, and in connection with one he 
discovered a living being:—it was a female in the last 
struggles of suffocation. He seized the body and 
partly raised it from the water: the moon shone full 
and bright: it was the pale, emaciated, but still beau- 
tiful face of his once adored Elizabeth. He gazed 
intensely upon it for an instant,—his arms dropped 
palsied by his side, he reeled and fell prostrate in the 
boat: the almost lifeless body of the unfortunate girl 
sank gently beneath the waves, and rose no more.— 
‘he victim of an ardent attachment, for an unworthy 
object, she had-sought in company with her humble 
but fund father, arelicf from disease and melancholy 
in the mild airs of the South, to which she was now 
adding the promised advantages of a sea voyage. 
Littleton lay that night in a state of insensipility. 
The morning never dawned upon a more miserabie 
being. He raised himself and looked abroad upon 
the wide waste of waters: No object either living 
or dead met his eye. In his. reveries the torments of 
the wicked convulsed his bosom: the boundless sky 
and water seemed to spread eternity before him: the 
tright.sun, rising majestically from the ocean towards 
the high Heavens, seemed to him emblematic of the 
upward flight of the pure spirit of Elizabeth, which, 
buta few hours before, had gone as his accuser, to 
the regions of immortality. A waveless calin over- 
spread the deep throughout the day, and without the 
means or the strength to propel his boat, exhausted 
by fatigue and agonized by the goadings of his con- 
science, he lay in his moveless bark unul the succee- 
ding day, when he was discovered by a vessel bound 
for New Orleans, whither she carried him. Friend- 
less, pepnyless, and unknown, he was here cast upon 
the charity of the world. Disease, severe and pro- 
tracted, ensued, and after the lapse of several months 
like’ the prodigal son, he set out in sickness, penury 
and distress, for his father’s house. By the aid oj 
private charities, he was enabled to reach this city, 
butin a state of too much exhausiation to proceed 
Such is substantially the incidents in the life of 
Littleton, as related to me upon our last interview.— 
At that time he appeafed calm, but without that hea- 
venly'serenity which marks the last moments of a 
virtuous man. There was a small pocket bible near 
his bed side, and he spoke with some anxiety, if not 
perturbation, of his approaching dissolution, expres- 
sing a wish, to converse with a minister of the gos-| 
pel. I called on the Rev. Mr. , who visited 
him twice before his death. As I approached the 
hospital some days after, [ observed the hearse re- 
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ithe city of the dead, the wasted body of the misera- 
‘ble Littleton: He sleeps among strangers, in an un- 


known grave, 


‘And leaves a Corsair’s name to other times, 
Mixed with few virtues, and a thousand crimes.” 


LIFH IN NEW YORK. 
SHOPPING 


BY MRS. BROOKS. 

“‘Home sweet home,” did we sing with very heart- 
felt satisfaction last evening, as touching the thresh- 
old of our domicil after a day spent in shopping. 
‘Home, sweet home’”’ let the sailor sing from the 
topmost billow of the Atlantic when winds roar and 
timbers creak at every turn—‘home” let him sin 
when first in the far horizon the narrow dark stripe 
marks the meeting place of Jand and water; and 
“home” let him sing as he sees the blue smoke curi- 
ing over his own trees——but reader, these sensations 
were trifles compared to ours. 

What are the ocean perils to those of our New- 
York city? and Reader we have had a share; not 
exactly run over by carts, or knocked down by hor- 
ses, or smashed by timbers from house builders, but 
ten times have we been half smothered under some 
falling awning—our head has been broken by per- 
verse porters that will wear trunks where they should 
hats, and twenty times have we with fearful haste 
disengaged ourselves from the tail of a kite, when, 
a moment more, and we should ail have been in the 
air together. But navigation, Reader, there’s the 
rock on which we split. The ocean or green field 
for steering, but save our brains from turning and 
veering round and about this labyrinth of houses, 
y'clept New York—this place without order, this 
city modeled by the cows—this very Chinesee puz- 
zle on a great scale. 

One that knows east from west, north from south, 
Pearl from Chatham, and each from a thousand oth- 
ers, can have but a faint idea of the chaos which 
pervades a brain comprehending neither; and yester- 
day, Reader, we were well nigh driven to despera- 
tion. Shopping was the order of things, and forth 
we sallied at an early hour. The pilot was dismiss- 
ed at the foot of William street, and we embarked 
alone. Now,thought we, we are on the wide world, 
and our heart had a kind of sinking sensation. How- 
ever, the way seemed upon the whole pretty straight 
and we dashed forward. Then too, at every cross- 
ing street, a glimpse of Broadway showed the lati- 
tude, and we passed along bravely, quite enconiaged 
till in one treet, turning to the right, hung forth 
what seemed the very beau ideal of the morning’s 
wants. Sure, thought we, it will be possible to ven- 


jture along here a little way and return to William 


street after all. The garment disappointed us, and 
we saw, a little farther off, another. One step over 
the barrier of prudence, and who can prophecy the 
event? On we went, calling at this store and that 
store, till we turned to look for William street; and 
where Was it? In despair we retraced the way, 
reading all the sign boards, staring in all the shops, 
to find, if possible, some clue to the last path. All 
in vain—in some unguarded moment we must have 
turned a corner. At al] events it mattered little 
which road we took now, since all was at random. 
After divers disgressions to the right and to the 
left, a great crowd betokened Pearl or Chatham 
street. Kngwledge might hesitate which way to 
turn—to ignorance it was al] the same, and we mo- 
ved on. The crowd increased—ladies few—by and 
by none; gentlemen, boys, porters and dogs in abun- 
dance. ‘I‘his will never do, and we entertained se- 
rious apprehensions of being shipped off in a bale of 
s, or rolled into some cellar; and once more we 
turned, as the cat from London, that is, as wise, no 
wiser than she went. 

It is needless, reader, to specify the path we took; 
indeed it would puzzle us to tell. Was there ever 
a city with so many narrow, crooked, endless streets? 
Was there ever a brain so bewildered as ours? We 
called at the shops, and promised to call again—but 
who can teil where they are? From one we took a 
card, by which to send for some purchases; but, blese 


turning from ‘Potters Field:’ 1t had just conveyed to}! 


us! having the man’s street and number is a poor clue 
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iers well knew the hairbrained valor  celPulga , 
yet not one hesitated to step. forward. He chose fif- 
teen Companions, all men of powerful arm and daunt- 
less heart. Inthe dead of night he led them forth 
fromthe camp and approached the city. The gate 
was forced, and a confused chance medley skirmish 
ensued. Fernando del Pulgar stopped not to take 
part in the affray. Putting spurs to his horse, he 
gallopped furygusly throngh the streets, striking fire 
from the stondbat every bound. Arrived at the prin- 
cipal mosque, he sprang from his horse, and kneeling 
at the portal. took poss ession of the edifice as a Cliris- 
tian chapel, dedicating it to the Blessed Virgin. In 
testimonial of the ceremony, he nailed with his dag- 
ger to the door of the mosque, a tablet on which was 
inscribed Ave Marra. He remounted his steed 
and gallopped back tothe gate. The alarm had 
been given, the city was’in an uproar, soldiers were 
gathering from every direction. They were asto- 
nished at seeing a Christian warrior galloping from 
the interior of the city. He overcome some, cut 
down others, and rejoining his companions, they all 
made good their retreat to the camp. Not many 
days after this,a Moorish horseman armed at all 
points was seen to issue forth, followed by the rab- 
ble which drew back as he approached the Christian 
camp. He was more robust andsturdy than was 
common with his countrymen; his viser was closed; he 
bore a huge buckler, and a pondrous lance: his sci- 
metar was of a Damascus blade; and his richly orna- 
mented dagger was wrought by an artificer of Fez. 
He. was known by his device to be Tarfe. As he 
rode slowly along in front of the army, his very steed 
prancing with fiery eye and distended nostril, seem- 
ed to bid defiance to the Christians. But what were 
the feelings of the Spanish cavalier when they be- 
held tied to the tail of his steed, and dragged in the 
dust, the very inscription—Ave Marra, which Fer- 
nando Perez del Pulgar had affixed to the door of 
the mosque! Acry of horror and indignation burst 
forth from the army. Fernando del Pulgar was not 
at hand to maintain his previous achievement, but one 
of his companions in arms, Garcilasso dela Vega, af- 
ter obtaining permission from the king, closed his 
helmet, graced by four sable plumes, grasped his 
buckler of Flemish workmanship, and his lance of 
matchless temper, and defied the haughty Moor in 
the midst of his career. After a desperate conflict 
they both fe!l to the earth; the Moor succeeded in 
placing his knee upon the breast of his victim, and 
brandishing his dagger aimed a blow at his throat.— 
Acry of despair was uttered by the Christian warri- 
ors, when suddenly they beheld the Moor rolling life- 
less in the dust. Garcilasso had shortened his 
sword, and as the Moor raised his arm to strike, had 
pierced him to the heart. The laws of chivalry 
were observed throughout the combat. The knight 
now despoiled his adversary; then rescuing the holy 
inscription of Ave Marie from its degrading situa 

tion, he elevated it on the point of his sword, and 
bore it off as a signal of triupph, amidst the raptu- 
rous shouts ofthe Christian army.” 

Boston. | J. 


THE CABINET. 


THE MARRIED STATE. 

The married and single state equally demand the 
exercise and improvement of the best qualities of the 
heart and mind. Sincerity, discretion, a well gov- 
erned temper, forgetfulness of self, charitable allow- 
ance for the frailty of human nature, are all re- 
quisite in both conditions. But the single woman 
being, in general, responsible for her own conduct 
solely, is chiefly required to cultivate passive quali- 
ties. ‘To fall easily into the domestic current of re- 
gulations and habits--to guard with care against 
those attacks of caprice and ill-humour which might 
disturb its course—-to assist, rather than to take the 
Jead, in all family arrangements, are among her du- 
ties;——while the married woman, in whose hands are 
the happiness and welfare of others, is called upon 
to lead, to regulate, and to command. 
examine every point in the new situation into which 
she is transplanted: to cultivate in herself, and to en- 


She has to}} 


courage in her husband, rational and domestic tastes, 
which may prove sources of amusement in every 
stage of tieirlives, and particularly at the latter pe- 
riod, when other resources stall have Jost their pow- 
erto charm. She has to proportion, not as in the 
single state, her own personal expenses merely, but 
the whole expenditure of her household, to the in- 
come of which she is now in command; and in this 
part of her duty there is often exercise for self-den- 
al as wellas for judgement. The condition of her 
husband may require her to abandon, not only habits 
of expense, but even those of generosity. It may 
demand from her a rigid adherence to economy, neiih- 
er casy nor pleasant, when contrary habits and tastes 
have, under more libera} circumstances, been fixed 
andcultivated. Such alterations in habit may at 
first be regarded as sacrifices, but, in the end, they 
will meet their compensation in the satisfaction 
which always results from the consciousness of ac- 
ting with propriety and consistency. Sometimes, 
however, the means of indulging liberal and gener- 
ous propensitics are extended by marriage. Where 
this isthe case, that extreme attention to economy 
which circumscribes the expenditure very much with- 
in the boundaries of the income, would betray a nar- 


row and mean spirit, and would have the effect to|}’ 


abridge the blessings which, by afluence may be dis- 
persed around. 

No woman should place herself at the head of a 
family without feeling the importance of the charac- 
ter which she has to sustain. Her example alone 
may afford better instruction than either precepts or. 
admonitions, both to her children and servants. By 
a‘daily beauty” in her life, she may presenta model 
by which all around her will insensibly mould them- 
selves. ‘Knowledge is power” only when it fits us 
for the station in which we find ourselves placed; then 
it gives decision to character; and every varying cir- 
cumstance cf life is met with calmness—-for the prin- 
¢iple to act upon is at hand: then we are prepared ei- 
ther to add our share to the amusement and interest 
of general society,or to lend our strength, on they 
demand of our nearest ties, to support, comfort, or 
instruct. Duty will not be an appalling word to those 
whose minds are properly framed. Indeed they who 
have made it the rule of their lives, have found it al- 
so the source of their happiness; while in others the 
consciousness of having neglected its precepts has 
corroded every power of enjoyment. , 


Foi the “Philadelphia Album.” 
THOUGHT. 


In human life, | know not aught 
So full of mystery as thought; 
We do not know from whence it springs, 
Careering on its lightning wings— 
Guiding each movement, holding sway 
O’er every fea'ure’s guarded play— 
Existing ever. e’en when sleep 
Has sealed the eyes in slumber deep; 
Then visions in dreams of night 
Passing before the shumb'ring sight, 
Varied and changing in he F forms, 
Speak now of sunshine, now of storms; 
Sometimes presenting to our view 
The scenes in early life we knew: 
In all their witchery and charms, 
And clasping in our outstretched arms 
Some former friend, forget the tumb 
Has ciosed upon her early doom, 
Who has not felt its startling power 
Burst on him in the waking hour? 
How is it that we sometimes view 
Scenes that before we never knew, 
Which in our memory’s wildered maze, 
Seem as the dream of other days? 
How is it that a stranger’s words 
Familiar strike its conscious chords, 
As if their heartsin other hours 
Had beat in unison with ours? 
’Tis plain we kvow not half the springs 
‘y W hence flow the heart’s imaginings; 
The soc.l may feel them darting through . 
Like shooting stars in ether blue, 
May feel and own their mystic force 
Yet cannot know their hidden source: 


To all but OnE —to Gop alone, 
The one Great Source, where only spring 
Each mystery-created thing, 
Mystic to man, till life shail be 
Lost in an [mmortality. A. 


New-York, May 3, 1829. 


CHINESE POETRY. 

The Chinese is said to b:- the most musical and harmonious 
ofall known Janguages The words of which it is composed 
are varied not only by quantity, or the longer and shorter times 
ia which they are pronounced, but also by the rising and fal- 
ling of the voice, and by various inflections of tones, like those 
in European music, The poetry bears a striking analogy to 
the artificial character of the people. The verses are com- 
posed of five, seven, or nine syllables, and the stanzas of four, 
six, eight, teu or twelve verses; and in each description of 
stanza the rhymes are diflerently disposed in a regular stated 
method, from which no deviation is ever made. But the ver- 
ses are not merely related to each other in their rhymes, but 
also in their idea and signification: thus, if one verse signify 
@ mountain, flower, fire, water, &c. the correspondent verse, 
say the third after it, must correspond in reason as well as in 
rhyme. Another kind of poetry, without rhyme, consists in 
the antithesis or opposition of thoughts; if the first thought, 
for instance, relate to Spring, the second shal! turn upon Au- 
tuinn; or if the first mention fire, the second shall express wa- 
ter. The more difficult and artificial the composition, the 
more highly it is valued. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1829, 


Loungers.— We would be obliged to a familiar sort of per- 
son, (no friend of ours) who frequently drops into our office, 
takes liberties with our exchange papers, and prevents us 
by impertinent questions from scribbling editorial. We say 
we would. be obliged to this individual if he would stay at 
home! ‘The time of an editor is quite as valuable as that of 
other people, and however rapidly we may write afd converse 
at the same time, we should prefer attending to our business 
unmolested by such intruders. 


Impudence.—In our dealings with the world we find two 
qualities which rival each other in elevating men te fortune 


Hind power; one of these is inteliect, the other is impudence. 


By impudence we do not mean that kind of reckless courage 
which induces an individual to contemn and deridethe customs 
of society, the laws of Go«, and the courtesies of men, but 
we a!lude to the confidence in one’s self, which leads men to 
attempt the highest paths of honor and eminence, when they 
feel it will require every eneigy of intellect, and every combi- 
nation of perseverence to sustain the character at which they 
aim. The way the world goes, a proper degree of confidence 
is indispensible to an ambitious man, especially a literary 
character or a politician. Yet we are never more dispesed to 
do an individual a service, or to speak well of a writer than 
when we know his modesty is at least equal to his merit. There 
are so many ‘loud-mouthed pretenders,’ who have pushed 
themselves into notoriety by daring effrontery and vain egotism, 
that itis, now, quite refreshing to find a man of genius who 
appears to bg totally ignorant of its possession. It always 
gratifies us to Speak well of a modest man—one whose unpre- 
tending character seems to throw a veil over his intellect, 
which, likethat over the features of woman, adds a zest to, 
rather than decreases our admiration, Yet for all this, we 
would not advise men of high faculties to be too diffident, nor 
to keep themselves in the back ground, away from public ob- 
servation. However insignificant a man may be, it dors him 
some service to have his good points aud his ambition made 
known, to have his name before the public in some respectable 
way, and to be looked upon as one who can confidently hold 
up his head, and say yea or nay upon a question of conse- 
quence to his country, Among third rate limbs of the law 
impudence is better than wisdom, because their sphere of 
practice is in that meredian where wisdom is not often under- 
stood, but frequently counterfeited by impudence. 

With women, however, impudence is ever a most disgusting 
blemish—oue that destroys all feminine delicacy of character, 
and robs her of that coy and winning amability so precious 
in the eyes of men. Nething sheds such transcendent lustre 
upon female beauty, whether itbe of mind or person, as mod- 
esty--nothing imparts such a charm to manner, and tells us 


So little know, ’would almost seem i its faintest breathings, that there is something of purity in 


That life itself is but adream—— 
A changing dieam of hopes and fearg, 
Lingering for a few short years, 

To wake upon our native shore, 

Rejoicing that our slumber’s o’er. 
Unknown on earth its soul—unknowa 


the sou! of woman. It is the truest index to virtue, it is the 
brightest emblem of Heaven, and, as we pass through the 
crowds of beauty and fashion which throng our promenades at 


' Hace delightful season, we ever bow with a feeling of deeper 


admiration when we meet beauty and diffidence combined, 
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journal, with this title, attempted at New Orleans, are before 
us. The paper is neatly got up, and appears to be conducted 
with spirit and intelligence. The editor in alluding to the 
Govornor of Louisiana, who has recently pardoned an indi- 
vidual, who was convicted of murder, holds the following in- 
dependent language. 

Louis Gayare was found guilty of murder, in the second 
degree, by twelve unexceptionable citizens of Louisiana. 
The verdict of this jury recommended the murderer to the 
utmost severity of the court. Judge Smith, in compliance 
with this request, seatenced tre culprit to twenty years im- 
prisonmnent at hard labour, Yetthe Governor, yielding to the 
solicitations of Gavarre’s friends; insulting the judgment of 
respectable and intelligent jirors, and outraging the wounded 
feelings of an indignant public, has determimed that the last 
part of the penalty shall remain unexecuted. 

Every son of independence should start, with feelings of 
unmingled disgust and indignation, at the discovery of any 
circumstance indicating a tendency to that monied and famils 
aristocracy. The monster must be crushed at its birth. Let 
Governor Derbigny doff the weak wavering ané unmanly cha- 
racter of achanyling dotard, aud have Gayarre loaded with 
irons, a shovel in one hand and a spike in the othe-, dragged 
trom the gloom of his dungeon to public view, a living monu- 
ment of infamy and shame. 

By the same journal, we perceive tha: Mr. Forrest a few 
evenings previous, performed Damon, to the Pythias of Mr. 
Pearson, of Philadelphia. The house was crowded, Mr. For 
rest was highly applauded, and the part of Pythias, was en- 
acted to the satisfiction of the audience. On the evering 
of April the 11th, Howard Payne's Drama of ‘ Therese,” 
was brought forward. The principal characters, were thus| 
cast. “ Carwin,” Mr. Pearson—* Fontaine,” Mr. Booth and 
«Therese Miss Placide, Ou the evening of the 4th instant, 
Julius Cesar, was performed, when the characters were thus 
filled. Juiius Caesar, Mr. Pearson—Brutus, Caldwell—Cas- 
sius, Booth--Mark Antony, Mr. Cooper--Portia, Mrs. Drake, 
By these extracts it will be seen that our young townsman, 
Pearson, promises to hecome a distinguished ornament to the 


profession, which he has selected as congenial to his capacity. 


Religious rights,—What in other countries is termed reli- 
gious toleration is in this, termed religious right. This seuti- 
ment from Johnson's report will become the watchword of re- 
ligious liberty, thé motto of jadependent jourmils, the talis-) 
man, that among future generations will charm away the 
encroachment of bigotry and superstition. The agitated state 
of the British empire, at this moment, in relation to Catholic 
Emancipation is fraught with a deep moral lesson to the 
whole civilized world. Men who are indifferent to religious 
tolerance, and who devote more attention to affairs of state, 
than of church will wonder’at the excitement which a matter 
of this kind is calculatedto produce. ‘They will marvel, that 
at this moment the active English and Irish people, are alive 
with excitement, that, if extended a little further, may be pro- 
ductive of bloody and remorseless revolution. Men will do 
any thing rather than live for religion. They will become 
martyrs at the stake, and perish in the sanks of war, rather 
than change opinions that have been settled on their minds by 
habit, and education, and made rrecious to thejr hearts that 
their forefathers held a simmlarcreed. [tis humin nature, and 
the mystery cannot he solved, but by examining anto the depth 
of the human heart, The excesses which frequently arise even 
among our own communities touching religious matters, will 
at once illustrate how deeply the feelings and the principles of 
the Catholics of Ireland must be involved in the subject of 
their emancipation from religious bondage. The untoward 
issue of the bill which is pending before Parliament, would be 
attended with the most perilous cousequences to the whole 
nation, and we cannot but consider the opposers of the mea- 
sure as acting with a profligate recklessness, fotally inconsis- 
tent with the generosity of men, and calculated to sow disaffee- 
tion and disunion throughout the whole government. It 
would indeed be a dangerous project, should the influence of 
the Episcopalian portion of Parliament be suftcient to coun- 
teract that of the friends of Enanc’pation. And however sen- 
sitive Protestants may be with regard to the immunities of the 
Church of England, common forethought in rel ation to the 
present prospect of affairs should teach them that conciliation 
in relation to the Catholics is a measure indispensible to the 

ce of the nation. To show the violence to which the char- 
acter of the contest has already given rise, we have but to re- 
fer to the recent duel between Wetlington and Winchelsea. 
Had the prime minister fatlen, who can forecee the disasters to 
which such an event might have heen productive. We mar- 
vel much at so hazardous and rash a step on the part of the 
prime minister, and however chivalric may be the spirit of the 


The New Orlerns Microscope.—Two numbers of a new 


LITERARY. 

The Original.” —A neat volume of an hundred pages, con- 
-isting of essays, tales, &c. and edited by Miss Francis H, 
Whipple. We have hasti'y glanced over this miscellany, and 
see much to applaud and much to condemn. Until now, we 
never heard of Miss Whipple among the female writers of 
this country, but fram the brief acquaintance we have made 
with thelady through the ‘ Original,’? we shall be pleased to 
hear from her again. The volume embraces fifiben articles, 
ten of which are from the pen of the editor, and two by Miss 
Louisa P. Smith. The poetry of Miss Whipple is, in a great 
measure, unfinished, but, nevertheless, embraces some beau- 
tiful passages. Inthe following portrait of girl we discover 
some noted defects of style. 


‘She listened with a look 
Of fond revering lsve—and all the soul awoke— 
She stood alone—a vision--a bright spirit 
Visible. Her figure seemed created 
Of the breezes---and its light, graceful 
Modulations were a poetiy:-- 
Her lace was music!--melody from heav’n!— 
She was alli soul!--all poetry! 
Her slightest motion made her eloquent! 
I thought a spirit from that fabled fount* 
Where music lives, had stol’n away to make 
Men mad.” 

A figure made of mind, is rather too airy, and a face of 

music is rather too fair. Here is a better passage. 
‘* There was a quietness 
In her mild eye, that almost drove me mad-- 
I could have borne it, had she been less cal; 
But that sweet patient suffering-- broke my heart,” 

Miss Whipple, evidently, possesses talent, but it strikes us 
he must be a voung writer, if not a young female. Her style 
wants grace and finish, her mind appears rich, but not mature, 
The ** Original” is published at Providence, R. I. three or fou, 
timesa year, at fitiy cents per number, and may be considered 
an agreeable little volume. 


“Leisure Hours of a Student."—Truly, we are induced to 
exclaim, whilst examining this small volume, ‘a book's a 
book, although there's nothing in’t.” Here are seventy pa- 
ges of rhyme, but not ane of poetry. The first efforts of wri- 
ters shoutd sejdoin be given to publicity, and in this case the 
youth who has paid for the printing ef these verses, will, a year 
hence, blush at his van.ty, indiscretion and folly. We recom- 

mend to his attention, as he is a student and has a Latin mot- 

to, to study the ** Art of Poetry” and read Blair, and some 

half a dozen years hence to examine the contents of the little 

volume beforeus, If he is not then cured of his young ambi- 

tion to attain a place on Parnassus, we shall pronounce him) 
jncurable. There is, however, one or two redeeming articles 

in the book, which indicate considerable promise in the 

author, 


| The Critic.—By the last number of this work, we perceive 
that withthe next commences a new volume. 
published weekly in New York at five dollars per annum, and 
is devoted to literature, the fine arts, and thedramas Theed- 
itor, Mr. Leggett, is a young gentleman of handsome attain- 
ments, discriminate taste, and a good prose writer. He some 
times praises a little hastily, but it isan error of the heart ra- 
ther than the head. 

In the last number of this journal we were struck with a 
notice of ‘Amir Khan and other poems,’ being the literary re- 
mains of Miss Lucretia M. Davidson, a young lady who pos- 
sessed an intellect wonderfully precocious, but wha prema- 
turely died in her-sixteenth year. She was born in Plattsburg, 
N. Y. andalthough she perished at so early an age, left be- 
hind hersome exquisite poetry. We have only room for the 
following which possesses uncommon merit:-— 

FEATS OF DEATH. 


Fs ‘T have passed o’er the earth in the darkness of night, 
Ihave walked the wild winds in the morning's broad light; 
I have paused o'er the bower where the infant lay sleeping, 
And I’ve left the fond mother in sorrow and weeping. 


My pinion was spread, and the co!d dew of night 
Which withers and moulders the flower in its light, 
Fell silently o’er the warm cheek in its glow, 
Aud | left it there blighted, and wasted, aud tow: 
[ culled the fair bud, as it danced in its mirth, 

' And-l left itto moulder and fade on the earth, 


I paused o’er the valley, the glad sounds of joy 

Rose soft through the mist, and ascended on high; 
The fairest were there, and [ paused in my flight, 
And the deep cry of wailing broke wildly that night. 


I stay not to gather the lone one toearth, 
1 spare not the young in their gay dance of mirth, 


king, it is rather a singular policy that he should in his own 
name give a sanction to duelling. 3 


jl stop not to pity--I stay not to save. 


, But I sweep them all on to their home ia the grave, 


The Critic is |} 


-- 


We cannot entirely concur in the remarks of our correspon- 
dent ‘C.’ touchirg tving as a writer. The assertions are 
dangerous, considering the popularity which the author of 
the * Sketch Book’ eujoys. ‘The second article which we 
have received from the same correspondent, entitled “ Litera- 
ry Men,’ is extremely severe on some of our best poets. We 
shall hold it under advisement for a moment, but as our co- 
lums are open to any opposite doctrine, think it will appear. 


Nocturnal Iniquity. The New-York Evening Journal 
contains a brief account of a nceturnal ramble, (in which the 
writer was accompanied by one of aldermen) through the no 
torious neighborijood of the “Five Points.” The picture 
which the Journal gives of the depravity witnessed in this 
place bears a strong resemblance to the description of * wretch- 
eduess’ which we published a fortnight since. The following 
is a portion of the narrative. | 

“We here met Alderman Engs, who accompanied us to 
that noted place, “the Five Points.” Compared to this, 
** Walnut street” is quite respectable. Hundreds of the most 
abandoned wretches in existence, of every age and complex- 
ion, from the grey-headed mau to the infant, were prome- 
nading the streets with curses and execrations. The place 
of the late murder was poiuted out to us, and the oceu- 
pant was selling rum as usual, So great was the throng of 
vagabonds here, that we found it difficult to pass. The offi- 
cers forced their way into one rendezvons, where a nest of men, 
women, and boys were engaged in gambling, carousing, &c. 
The whole lot were appreheuded, and despatched to the Po- 
lice, most of whom will be sent to the penitentiary for six 
months. «after the house was cleared, an officer requested us 
to look into anook at one part ofthe house, and truly our 
feelings were shocked at the sight. Three small children, 
with their tattered garments upon them, were sleeping upon 
the floor, amidst filth and rags. We now proceeded forward, 
and discovered several wretches, who were despatched to the 
City Hall for safekeeping. ‘I'he tears and screeches of some 
of these beings when taken up, were truly appalling. Inseve- 
ral of these bouses dancing and Kddling were we but when 
the news came that ‘ the Police officers’ were near, they were 
seen emerging in swarms from their places, 

“Too much praise cannot be awarded to Aldermen Valentine 
and Engs, and Marshal Winton, for their efficient and vigilant 
conduct on this and similar occasions. ‘Vheir discrimination 
and decision is remarkable, and reflects much credit upon the 
police of the city. 

“Upon r-tiring about twelve o'clock at night from these 
scenes, our minds were filled with re#ections which we have 
now mo time to indu ge in, but have merely to request of pa- 
sents avd guardians to impress upon the tender minds of chil- 
dren, the absolute necessity of imbibing principles of morality, 
and as they regard their reputation, character, and health, to 
shun these damning sinks of vice and ruin,” 


THEATRICAL. 
Walnut street theatre was converted into a ball room on 


on Monday night, aud a considerable number of ladies and 
gentlemen figured in various fancy characters: 

Cresnut street theatre, Miss Clara Fisher, in conjunction 
with Miss Phillips and Mr, Hunt, have attracted several res- 
pectable audiences at this house. Mr. Hunt is an excelle 
performer as well as a good vocalist. Miss Phillipsisa fine 
looking f@male, and possesses more than ordlnary claims to 
public approbation. Clara Fisher has evidently improved 
since she last visited this city, but we cannot conceive by what 
delusion the southerners applaud her soextravagantly. ‘The 
Italian Opera’ corps now occupy the boards of this theatre.— 
The music of this troupe is a delicious. entertainment. *A 


splendid Fancy Ball’ is also in train. 
Arch street theatre is not well attended. Some of the best 


dramas have been produced at this house and well performed, 
but the season is too fur advanced, and the weather too agree- 
able toatieud the theatre. Noah's piece, ‘ the Piains of Chip- 
pewa,’ was performed on Monday evening to a good house.—~ 


'* The Green-Eyed Monster’ was performed on Tuesday even- 


ing. *The Usurper’ will be brought out at this house on 
Monday next for the bencfit of Miss Emery, A female debu- 
tante was to appear on Weilnesday. She is said to possess 
excellent qualifications for an actress. 

CORRESPON DENTS. 

Severafadmirable favors are on file. Tothe ‘Harp of the 
Isle,” * Arionof N. Jersey, ‘C’ of Boston, * X' of New-Haven, 
and ‘Romeo,’ we tender onr thanks for their respective fa- 
vors, «A. L.’of New-York must bear with us yet a little 
while. The evil he complains of shail soon be remedied. Is 
ihe * Portrait of Jamesca’ original? It is we!l done, and if ori- 


ginal shall have a plac2. ‘Lo'dtte’ is welcome. 


MAKRIED if 

On Thursday the 30th ult. by Benjamin W. Richards, Esq. 
Mavor, Robert Hutchinson to Elizabeth S. Paxson, all uf this 
city. 

in New York on the 14th ult, bythe Rev. Cyrus Mason, Mr. 
Samuel Wheelock Parmiy, to Miss Lavinia Lucinda, daughter 
of Mr. Jesse Scofield all of this city. 

On the oroning of March 2nd by the Rev. Mr. Fisk, Mr. 
Israel Higgins; of Connecticut, to Miss Elizabeth Mc. Donald 
of thiscity, ‘ 
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THE CORRESPONDENT—No 5. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO AMELIA. 


Thank you! incomparable Amelia! for your excel- 
lent letter. Like a glimpse of Heaven, it has revi- 
ved my hopes, my energies, and my affection. Fool 
that I was to doubt the nature of your regard and 
the immaculate perfection of your character after 
having witnessed so many evidences of the fidelity 
of the one and of the purity of the other. Still you 
have placed me by your doubts in astrange dilemma, 
—a dilemma from which I see no avenue for escape, 
ao certain source of satisfaction. What object can 
I, or could I have in view, in attempting further to 
deceive you. If I sought and coveted your heart 
for the sake of vanity, that vanity is satisfied. You 
have confessed that I am dear to you as life, and my 
heart has revelled and bathed in the felicities of that 
confession. You have passed through the ordeal of 
my insidious stratagems unpolluted and spotless— 
there can be exercised nd further art for the entan- 
glement of your honor. I ever believed you a being 
above and beyond the common indulgences of pas- 
sion. I believed you would shrink as from the gulf 
of hell, from the most remote allusion to disgrace.— 
I therefore wove my spell with the deepest caution— 
planned my stratagems with the most insidious deli- 
beration. Thetrial has passedand you have triumph- 
ed. What further is left to me of treachery. For 
many long and passionate months I have watched 
you as the serpent watches his prey. I have hunted 
out your weaknesses and made them instruments in 
my hands. I[ have called forth all the enthusiasm 
and all the romance of your nature—have even 
changed the current of your morality and given a 
more hazardous tinge to your principles. You have 
bowed your heart before me—have clung to my lips 
with all the idolatry of a first affection. Your eyes 
have flashed wilder flashes and your brain reeled and 
maddened in the delirium of your passion. Half 
fainting in my arms, you have poured out the vehe- 
‘ment ravings of a young and entranced soul, and I 
have cautiously fanned that devastating flame until I 
thought you mine, soul and body, altogether mine.— 
T knew your high-souled and heaven-born chastity, 
and trembled at the wily character of my own plans. 
Still, you have escaped them all Amelia, and what 
recks it that I tell them to you now? Vain being 
that IT have been, how have I doubted and disputed 
the innate modesty of woman!—how have I exulted 


/in my own capacity to triumph over all. 


It was a moonlight eve in summer whenwe wan- 
dered far from the haunts of men. I had so ordain- 
ed it, and we were away from the busy hum of city 
life—away from the sound of human voices, and be- 
yond the precincts of human power. Tall, over- 
branching willows leant above us, and a clear rivulet 
meandered at our feet. The stars twinkled brightly 
in the firmament, and not a sound was heard save 
the rustling of green leaves when stirred by the warm 
South winds. Do you remember that night, Amelia? 
—how I clasped youto my breast, and won from you 
a thousand gentle epithets, and impressed upon your 
fresh, warm lips a thousand seals of love. Do you 
_Tremember the last pledge I besought of your regard— 
when you started from my embrace, and, with dark 
hair streaming inthe moonlight, fled as if cursed with 
insanity. Do you remember that night? Your ma- 
niac ravings--your startling gesticulations, and hor- 
rid presentiments? The changing scenes of that 
hour have floated before my memory a thousand 
times since. I Jove to dwell upon them as upon a 
passage in my life, when she, I thought a woman, 
proved herself beyond the temptations of human 
passion, and beyond my conceptions of human char- 
acter. When my mind is imbued with doubt and 
misanthropy, and when I turn away from the world, 
sick and disgusted,.1 call back that scene, and revel 


in the sunshine of its conviction. I think of your 
_ heart as the shrine where purity and love’ may offer 
_ up their incense upon one altar. | dream of one un- 


tainted being among the mass of mortality, and hide 
her image in the consecrated cells of my bosom, like 
a dove on whom the world’s breath falls like poison. 


Aad bow is it possible, Amelia, that I now can give 


vent to deceit. I would scarcely deceive myself and 
in deceiving youl would stifle the best and the warm- 


est feelings of my heart. My affection has been| 
'\\ kindled by an involuntary and permanent admiration 


of yourcharacter. It is not the rose on your cheek, 
the light of your eye, or the mellow cadences of your 
voice; that have operated upon my mind with a spell 
of enchantment. Beautiful women are inthis coun- 
try no rarities-—but never until meeting you—-—but 
why repeat a tale sooften told—so idle now! Suffer 
me but to see you, and I will cancel all your preju- 
dice and doubt. The idle tales of breken hearts 
that you have blended with the severity of your let- 
ter are mere scandal—-ever connected with the repu- 
tation of such as mingle with women and bow at the 
shrine of beauty. You know me too well to believe 
them, however highly coloured your fancy may have 
drawnthe picture. Treachery and murder! For 
shame, Amelia! were you not a little jealous when 
you penned such indelicate epithets. I have told 
you all my follies—all my discrepancies of conduct, 
and why arraign against me now such terrilic stories. 
Is it generous?——is it just? Do but suffer me to see 
you, and in any way you may assign I will convince 
you of my sincerity. You cannot feel all that you 
have written, orere this I would have been forgiven. 
How can you calmly tolerate my absence when we 
both are the victims of your severity. Isthere more 
crime in speaking with me than in corresponding?—— 
How infinitely more persuasive are living and brea- 
thing words than their colouring upon paper, J have 
much to say to you which I cannot well commit to 
writing—much that will at once satisfy you in refer- 
ence to the purity and constancy of my regard. Do 
not, I beseech you, Amelia, keep me long in suspense. 
But one line expressing your entire forgiveness, and 
I willimmediately be with you. Again adieu: 


HAROLD. 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Mr. Editor, I send the following domestic speci- 
men of brother Jonathan ashe is. ‘The reader must 
imagine much or he gains nothing. Jonathan ha! 
met an old acquaintance, and among much talk the 
following occurred. -The tone of voice is somewhat 
drawling and gutteral and the look deep and grave. 

©] got to be about five and forty and thought I'd 
get married—and I got married, I used to like fourth 
proof you know, but after J got married, my wife 
wouldn’t let me have no fourth proof; and I suffered 
dreadfully I tell ye. One morning 1 got up with a 
desperate dry head-ache, and [ felt dreadfully, and I 
asked my wife if she hadn't got no fourth proof to 
give me, and she said she hadn’t--I felt dreadfully. 
And I thought I’d go over and see Patience Hild- 
reth—yon know Patience—she’s a willin criter. So 
| went inand she gave me a chear, and she asked me 
how 1 did, and I told her J felt desperately. And J 
said Patience? and she said what—she’s a willin 
criter—and J asked her if she hadn’t got no fourth 
proof, and she said she guessed she had; and she 
went down to the suttle and she brought up a de- 
canter that held J guess as much as three pints; and 
I tuck it and J shuck her, and she bore a bead J tel] 
ye. And J said Patience? and she said what—-now 
she is a willin criter, and always ready to hear what 
I have to say—and J agked her if she hadn’t got an 
tumbler to give me and she said she guessed she had. 
And she went down to the suttle and she brought u 
a tumbler that held as much as two pints. And J 
tuck it up and she shuck her again—and she bore a 
bead. And i turned out as much, near upon't as 
four fingers—and J said Patience again, and she said 
what—she’s a willing criter—and J ask’d her if she 
hadn’t got no water; and she said she guessed she 
had; but J told her J guessed it didn’t make no mat- 
ter, for I didn’t see no where for noboy to put none— 
and J drank her down atvone swig, and she went like 
ile.—And when J got so J could speak, J said Pa- 
tience? and she said what—and J told her if my mo- 


stream of it running down my throat as big as 
nose of a tea pot,a thousand years. | 


FEMALE GAITERS. 

We would not find fault with a fair lady, but we 
do protest against female's wearing gaiters. We 
had asmall matter of difficulty the other evening, 
at the cottage, on this subject, and it cost us more 
unhappiness than all the gaiters the world can pro- 
duce, are worth. 

Uncle Obed, had just laid aside his gold-headed 
pipe, combed his wig, and seated himself beside 
Aunt Hannah, when cousin Julia came home, ac- 
companied by Maria Stanley; and as she entered the 
room, I perceived that she blushed, hesitated, and 
was confounded. Maria Stanley, was equally dis- 
comfited, and as aunt Hannah raised her specs from 
her nose, she exclaimed, “in the name of mercies, 
girls, what have you got on your ancles?” 

Cousin Julia faltered—Maria Stanly hung her 
head amid her confusion, and in an under tone, repli- 
ed, whilst she bit her thumb, “we have purchased a 
pair of gaitérs!” 

“A pair of gaiters, odds, blood and thunder,” ex- 
cleimed uncle Obed, as he rose indignantly from his 
chair, and dropped_his pipe in the midst of his rage, 
‘“‘what! a young and lovely girl, ape the fashions of 
the men, and ruin the appearance of a pretty ancle, 
with a pair of gaiters? Blood and St. Stephen!— 
Get ye hence, Julia, this very moment, thrust your 
gaiters aside, if you would appease the ire of Obadiah 
Oldfield.” 

‘Dear uncle, dear uncle,” exclaimed cousin Julia, 
‘“‘why, you must know that they are all the go, in 
New-York and Boston. There is Miss Harriet Jen- 
kinson, who has spent a year or two in Philadelphia, 
and has just returned;—she wears them, Sir, and she 
declared, the other night, at Mrs. T'waddle’s sotree, 
that no woman of fashion, would be seen in Broad- 
way, unless she wore gaiters!” 

Wear fiddle-sticks and cabbage leaves!” replied 
uncle Obed. “Why Julia, my good girl, I had as 
soon seen your pretty ancle incased with a brace of 
Indian Moccasins, as a pair of gaiters. Dear child I 
beseech you and Maria Stanley, to instantly go to 
the mirror, and there examine for yourselves, and if 
you do not agree with me, then I wiil consent that 
you shall wear gaiters, and, if it shall please you, a 
pair of leather unmentionables.” 

So said, so done; the lovely Julia, and the no less 
lovely Maria, repaired to the mirror, and in a mo- 
ment returned with their gaiters in their hands! Un- 
cle Obed turned from them, and laughed immoderate- 
ly. “I have triumphed, he exclaimed—the girls are 
convinced of their folly; hurra, hurra; and then he 


threw up his cap, to the immense edification of aunt 
Hannah, 


NATIONAL ACADEMIES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
PARTRIDGE’S MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Several wecks have elapsed since we were favour- 
ed with a prospectus.of this institution. It has been 
established several years, and the various regulations 
and methods of study have been found highly efficient 
in the cultivation of mente! and physical powers. Its 
principal officers, beside the professors, are a presi- 
dent, (Capt. a superintendant, (V. B. 
Horton, esq.) and an adjvtant,(C. H. Perry. The 
academic expenses, incinding tuition, in each or all 
of the branches embraced in the regular course of 


y||instruction, together with board, washing, room, 


rent, fuel, candles, nse of arms, accoutrements, &c. 


p|jare two hundred and fifty dollars per annum. The 


principal rules and regulations in reference to the 
students are as follows: : 
The President and Trustees will have a general 
supervision of the affairs of the Institution. __ 
The government of the Institution is vested in a 
Board of Contro] and a Superintendent. 

The Superintendent will bethe principal executive 
officer of the Institution. It shall be his duty to su- 
perintend the discipline of the Academy—to see that 
the rules and regulations are duly enforced, to make 
a weekly report of the situation of the Institution to 


ther had given such milk as that, ’'d have ents| 
t 


the Board of Control, and conduct the correspund- 


ence with the parents and guardians, &c. of the 
Cadets. 
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The Professors will have the charge of the instruc- 
tion in their several departments respectively, sub- 
ject to the direction of the Board of Control. They 
will likewise be held responsible for the proficiency 

of the Cadets under their care. baits 

Reports of the different classes will be nade to the 
Board of Control on Saturday of each week, by their 
respective instructers, in which the wlative standing 
of the several individuals in each class shall be accu- 
rately noted. Said reports to be examined by the 
Board of Control, and their decision upon the same, 
as well as all other decisions of the same bi-dy, to be 
announced to the Corps by the Superintendent. Any 
Cadet who shall by such reports appear to be in any 
wise negligent of his studies, will be punished accord- 
ing to the degree of negligence, at the discretion of 
the Board. 

The Cadets of the Institution will be arranged into 
two divisions, according to age and qualifications, to 
be styled the Senior and Junior divisions. Those 
composing the first will pursue their studies at their 
several private rooms provided for them in the aca- 
demic quarters. The studies of the second to be at- 
iended to under the personal supervision of one or 
more officers appointed for the putpose, at such place 
and for such number of hours in the day, as shall be 
directed by the Board of Control. The officers of 
this department to take cognizance of, and to punish 
at discretion all minor offences of the pupils under 
their immediate charge. | 

The regular course of instruction at the Institu- 
tion willembrace the following: — Penmanship, Arith- 
metic, English Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Geogra- 
py, History, and Mora] Philosophy; Political Econ- 
omy, the Mathematics, both theoretical andpractical, 
Natural Philosophy, Civil Engineering, Topography; 
Military Science, Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, 
the Ancient and Modern Languages and Literature, 
including the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish and 
English. | 

The course of instruction in the different depart- 
ments, to be full and thorough, and to be conducted 
upon the most approved plan. Inthe departments 
of the Mathematics, both theoretical and practical, 
of Natural Philosophy and Civil Engineering; the 
demonstrations shall be madé from the blackboard, 
and as far as consistent with the nature of the case, | 
the principles of each science shall be illustrated by 
practical operations, to be conducted with the re. 
quisite instruments under charge of the proper offi- 
cer. 

Attention to studygand a punctual attendance at 
recitations or lectures, will be exacted of each Cadet. 
The branches of study pursued by each Cadet at any 
one time, will be regulated by the Board of Control 
according to the capacity of the Cadet, or the wishes 
of his parents or guardians. 

Any Cadet, previous to commencing any brarich 
of study, must be examined by the proper Officer in 


all necessary preliminary branches, and must be pro- 


nounced qualified to enter with advantage upon said 
study, and every Cadet on concluding his course of 
studies under any one instructer, shall enter, with 
the least possible delay, upon the studies of the next} 
higher department. 

Every candidate for admission into thé Institution, 
must be at least ten years of age, and of a good mo- 
ral charactér. The proper times for joining will be 
during the public examinations in May and August. 

Examinations of the several classes shal] be made, 
by their respective instructers, oh Saturday of each 
week, embracing a review of the studies of the week. 

There will be two vacations in each year, the first 
to commence immediately after the May Examina- 
tion, and continue tiree weeks, the second to com- 


mence immediately after the August Examination, | 


and continue five weeks. Furloughs or leave of ab- 
‘sence will be granted at other times only in cases of 


extreme necessity. Every Cadet Jeaving the Insti-} 
tution in good standing, will be entitled to an honor-} 


able discharge, signed by the President of the Board 
of Control, and Secretary of the Trustees, and to 
certificates of conduct and profiziency in study from 
the Professors of the several departments wita which 


he may have been connected. 


We have omitted in this extract nearly one half of/} vanquished, than admiration forthe victor. We feel 


ithe numerous articles of regulation. They are all 
calculated to regulate the morals ‘and restrain all 
youthful redundancies of conduct. The Professors 
at this Institution are men of moral character and 
mental worth. The system pursued throughout ie 
one well calculated to improve the intellectual as 
well as physical capacities of the student, and we see 
many reasons why such an academy should be ap- 
plauded and encouraged. The site of the Ins-itution 
is pleasant; Middletown is a flourishing place, and 
lis inhabitants are characterised by intelligence and 
respectability. Parents or guardians desirous of pla- 
cing their sons at this establishment, will address the 
Superintendant, V. B. Horton, esq. Middletown, Ct. 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt nojoy im Even’s rosy bower! 
In vain the viewless seraph lingering there, 


In vain the wild-bird carrvll’d on the steep 
‘To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deep, 
1n vain, to sooth the solitary shade, 

' Aerial notesin mingling measure play’d ; 
‘The summer wind that shook the spangled tree, 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee:— 
Stil slowly pass’d the melancholy day, 
And still the stranger wist not where to stray. 
The world was sad!--the garden was a wild! 
And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman smiled ! 


JERUSALEM. 
The present dwelling houses of Jerusalem are 
clumsy, square, low masses, without either chimneys 
or windows, terminating in flat roofs or cupolas, and 
look more like prisons or tombs than habitations.— 
The streets are narrow and unpaved, and run up-hill 
and down dale. Awnings, which are spread from 
one house to that which is opposite, increase the 
darksome gloom of this labyrinth. Some miserable 
shops display only the wretchedness of their con- 
tents, and even these are frequently closed for fear of 
a cadi, or pacha, that may be passingthem. No hu- 
man being is to be seen in the streets; and scarcely 
any noise is to be heard but the gallop of a horse. 
from the desert, or of a Jannissary cantering along 
with the head of a Bedouin Arab in his hand, or leav- 
ing the town to plunder the Fellobs, ( or peasantry.) 


HOPE. | 
Oh! vainly wise, the moral muse hath sung 
‘That strasive hope hath but a syren tongue! 
True;—she may sport with life’s untutor'’d day, 
Nor heed the solace of its last decay, 
The guileless heart her happy mansion spurn, 
And part, like Ajax—never to return! 
But yet, methinks, when wisdom shall assuage 
The grief and passion of our greener age, 
Though dull the ciose of life, and far away 
Each flower that hail’d the dawning of the day; 
Yet o’er her lowly hopes, that once were dear, 
The time-taught spirit, pensive, nor severe, 
With milder griefs her aged eye shall fill, 
And weep their falsehood, though she love them still. 


‘ OSSIAN, 

HENRY NEELE. | 

Ossian’s most laboured efforts do not strike me as 
his best. 
simple incident, that he often startles us by the ori- 
ginality and force of his ideas. 
desolatiog-does he force upon our imagination when 


describing the ruins of Balclutha by that one unla-} 


boured but powerful incident:—*The fox looked out 
from the window.’ The ghost of Crugal, the dim 
and shadowy visitant from another world is also 
painted by a single stroke of the pencil: —*The stars 
dim twinkled through his form:’ and the early death 
of Cormac is prophesied in a simile as original as it 
is powerful:—*Death stands dim behind thee, like 
the darkened half of the moon behind its glowing 
light.” The grand characteristic of Ossian is pathos, 
as that of Homer is invention, and that of Milton 
sublimity. Whether he describes scenery, or delin- 
eates Character, or narrates events, tenderness is the 
predominating feeling excited in themind, . His bat- 


tle pieces impress us more with compassion for the 


LOVE. | 


At starry midnight charm’d the sileat air; 


thaunt the brain of the writer. 


— 


W hat a picture of] 


— 


| more sympathy for the sufferings of his heroines, 


than we do of delight at their beauty. His heroes, 
if young, are cut off before their fame is achieved; 
or, if old, havé survived their strength and prowess. 
Even Fingal himself, is at last shown to us as a fee- 
ble ghost, lamenting the loss of his mortal fame and 
vigor. 


HOME. 


‘ fn all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my grief, and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bew’rs to lay me.down; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting my repose: 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

_ Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; , 
And, as a hare, whom honnds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline,’ 
Retreat from care, that never must be mine ! 
How blest is he, who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations-try, 
And, since hard to ithe to fly! 


MILTON. 
By Henry Neele. 

There are indeed few things by which a writer of 
real genius is more easily known, than by his descrip- 
tions. This is the most difficult, and the-most de- 
lightful chord of the poet’s harp; and there is, per- 
haps, nothing in the whole range of poetry which 
gives such unmixed pleasure, as that descriptive of 
natural objects; while at the same time, in nothing is 
a depraved taste, or a defect of genius, sooner dis- 
covered, or more intolerable. A great fault into 
which descriptive writers too commonly fall is the 
vagueness and indistinctness of their pictures: they 
have no specific likeness. Every thing is described 
in generals. No new ideas are conveyed to the 
mind; but a dim and shadowy phantom seems to 
This arises, either 
from ignorance of the objects described, or from a 
want of taste to seize and appropriate their charac- 
teristic features. Whoever enjoys but faint and im- 
perfect conceptions himself, must fail in presenting 
any very vivid or striking pictures to others. 


THE ENTAIL. 


} AGerman Baron had in his family an entailed estate, which 


was to pass into the hands of another person, if he should 
not be married before he attained the age of twenty-five years. 
The young Baron led a very gay life in Vienna, and did not 
trouble his head about the entail. Amusements followed in 
rapid succession, and ready cash became more and more 
scarce with him; but an usurious money-lender relieved his 
wants from time totime. One diy the latter came to him in 
great alarm. ‘Oh dear! I did—! supposed your lordship to be 
rich; but I have just learned that you are ruined, if you do 
not save your entailed estate by a speedy marriage.”’ ‘Oh, 
confound the entail! I had entirely forgotten it Well, but 
how much time have I left?” ‘Ah! your lordship will be 
twenty-five the day after to-morrow.” “I'he day after to-mor- 
row! How the time runs away in this charming city of Vien- 
na! Well, it is impossible for me to be married by the day 
after to-morrow, so the estate must go to the devil.” “But, 
your lordship, consider, what will become of your bond?— 
Your lordship is acquainted with so many young ladies—sure- 


It is in a casual expression, ina sing’ ly you might find one who—” ‘You don’t undeistand these 


matters, Isaac, some of these young ladies would not sult me; 
and the mammas of others would want time to consider. So, 
good bye to theestate.” ‘‘Ah! your lordship, | have sometimes 
seen two pretty young girls peeping out of the window of the 
house opposite our hotel, perhaps something may be done,” 
The Baron smiling, replied, “True Isaac, you are never at a 
loss; the advice is not so bad. I-will run over and ask the mo- 
ther for one of her daughters,” No sooner said than done; our 
Baron runs across the street into the house, ascends the se- 
cond floor, and rings the bell. The widow soon opens the 
door, ‘Madam,’ begins the Baron, “perhaps you know me.” 
“We know that you lodge in the hotel opposite.” ‘*You have 
two daughters, | believe.” “Yes.” ‘Is the eldest at liberty?” 
“She is engaged.” “Ab! I tremble'—and the youngest?”— 
ssJg not yet engaged,” ‘Heaven be praised! Madam, you 
must give her in marriage to me to-morrow, and save my es- 


tate.” The lady thought the young man was a litle cracked; 
however, he explained in a few woids the singularity of his 
situation, . The lady was, in fact, flattered by the proposal; 
she begged only the day to consider and to make enquiries; and 
the next morning the Baron Jed her daughter to thé altar; and, 


| espying Isaac, on his return from the church, called 


him, comforted Isaac, the estate is safe.” 
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For the Philadelphia Album, 


FAMILIAR EPISTLES. 
I am sad, lam sad, and I’m weary— 
_ The weather's confoundedly dull, 
. The sky is o’ercl.uded and dreary, 
And there is not a flower to cull. 
I calle: on Louisa this morning, 
It was rather too soon I confess, 
For | found the dear creature was yawning, 
And hemming the skirt of her dress! 


She looked—(you remember Louisa 
The fairy we met at the ball,) 
A little perplex’d and astonish’d, 
Like Eve somewhat after the fali. 
Her curls were asleep in her tvilet, 
Her roses had vanished with night, 
And her eyebrows, | shame to confess it, 
As the wing ofa turtle were light! 


1 bow'd, and she blush’d, and I stammer’d 
A faint-hearted * how d’ye do?’ 
She shook like a blossom in April, 
Then falter’d out ‘ how sir are you?” 
I held out my hand with an effort, 
And [I summon’d my impudence back, 
Then [ laugh’d at the whimsical figure 
Which Cowell’s young son cut as Crack. 


1 enquired for Anna and Ellen, 
And expressed my regard for Miss Jane, © 
And then said Louisa took’d better, 
And ask’'d if she ever read Cain. 
Ispoke of a dozen romances, 
Lauded Melmoth, and ridiculed Scott, 
Was disgusted with masquerade dances, 
Louisa replied she was not! 


We chatted an hour together, 
You know we’ve been intimate long, 
_ Discoursed of the beau and the weather, 
Admired blind Graham’s last song. . 
And then—it was time—she was pressing 
That I'd take off my hat and sit down, 
I advised her to finish with dressing. 
Or rather the rent in her gown! 


Dearest Ben have you call’d in the fairy, 
That enchanted my brother and Phil— 
Her figure and soul ate so airy; 
That her life's like a transparent rill. 
Her eye too, is wildly delicious, 
And her lips are the cushions of love, 
And her cheek isthe fountain of blushes, 
And her mauner the ton of a dove. 


Remember me kin«ly to Sarah, 
Tell Alcth— that sheis not forgot, | 
Though her heart is as tough as old Pharoal’s, 
And a kiss, for me, give to Lolotte. — 
Has the Souvenir sunk to oblivion? 
Have you read the Stern ‘ Rivals of Este?* 
And which do you think of the couple, 
Mr. Brooks or his wife, scribbles best? 


Have you heard very lately from Willis? 
And how are you pleased with his work, 
How is Viola, Adel aud Phillis, 
The fellow with women'sa Turk. 
Does Evans continue to flourish? 
You hinted his bantling would die; 


Is the Doctor appointed to office, 
And if not, pray answer me why! 


The Mirror is handsomely printed, 
The engravings are prettily done, 
I marvel if tis not encouraged, 
The editors fond ofa pun! 
Will you send mea portrait of Prentice? 
They tell me he’s careless in dress, 
The fellow’s no fool of a poet, 
*Tis a pity he did’nt write less! 


My epistle is nearly completed, 
Dont fail to return me the news, 

Ifthe weather dont change very quickly, 
I shall certainly die of the blues. 

I have scribbled a scrap for the Token, 
Are you going to Baston in June, 

John Dobbins the merchant has broken, 

And now Ben—a good afternoun. 
New-York, May 2nd, 1929. 
THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 
1 HOPE I DONT INTRUDE. 
I like to see young men gallanting ladies through 
the streets with cigarsin their mouths. Ton. 

I like to see young men smoking cigars in a room 
without knowing whether it is agreeable or not — 
Civility. 

I like to see persons spirting tobacco juice over the 
floor of a house. Pretty clean. 
| like to see young men and boys drinking liquor 
ina bar-room. It louks well. 

I like to see young persons with brandy blossoms 
on their face. ‘They will soon bloom. 

] like to see young men and boys cursing and 
swearing inthe streets. Indication of sense. 

I like to see persons when entering a church, walk 
as if they were killing ants. Practice. 

I like to see young persons staring about the church 
as though their heads were set on pivots. They 
wish to hear more than see. 

I like to see young people disturb a congregation 
by getting up and going out before its over. Genti- 
ity. - 

t like to see young men stopping up the path to! 
prevent people from coming out from church. Good 
behaviour. . 

I like to see young people freighting news about 
the town instead of minding their own business. A 
mere kindness. 

I like to see people know more abcut other per- 
son’s business than they do of it themselves. Good 
citizens. 

I like to see people contract debts and forget to 
ay them. Knowing how to live. 

I like to see stores filled with men and boys at 


night puffing their borrowed cigars till they raise 
quitea cloud. They love society. 

I like to see whole-families run to the door when 
a stranger passes by. Good breeding. 

I like to see persons filling up the paths so that 
the ladies have to go inthe mud. ‘That shows good 


manners. PRY. } 


HARD WORDS. | 


Among cursory and superficial readers, no fault, in relation 
to style, is more frequently foul, or commented on w;th 
greater severity, than the unnecessary use of hard and sound 
ing words. [tis oftentimes the case, that authors are led by 
vanity or affectation, by a desire of making themselves appear 
more learned, or more elegant than the rest of mankind, to 
express the nselves in a sonorous and cum! rous manner, when 
simple terms and such asare generally intelligible, would have 
beenfully adequate to a perfect elucidation of their thoughts. 
In this manner they attempt to deceive their readers by a tis- 
sue of words instead of ideas, and to hide the poverty of their 
minds, as the misformed child of wealth does his person, by 
enveloping it ina garb of unsuitable costliress, and, like the 
pompous village schoolmaster of Goldsmith, make their ignor- 


ance pass Current, by arraying it in - words of learned length 
and thundering sound.” 


\ 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO ; 


Oh thou art young, fair girl, too young 
Aud bright, and pure to die, 

And hope has round thy forehead flung 
The banners of the sky. 

Thine eve and lip, and voice are full 
Of life’s enchanted dreams, 

And thou art bright and beautifnl 
As moonlight over streams; 

Yet soon the “stealth of lingering years” 
Will dim that sun-lit eve, ral 

“And Cloud its golden light with tears,” 
And tell thee thou must die. 

Too soon the bright rose on thy cheek 
Shall wither and grow pale; 

Thv hopes shall fade, thy voice grow weak, 
Thy baoyant spirits ful. 

Ol time will steal with noiseless tread 
Among thy earlier joys, 

And care will come to bow thy head, 
When bliss thy song employs; 

** For life at best is but a dream, 
A sunshine and a cloud,” 

And hope is but a phantom gleam, 
And death a mystic shroud! x. 

Quincy, Massachusetts. 


DEATH AND 


As hand in hand the Angel of Sleep andthe Angel of Death 
were traversing the Earth, evening gently stole upon them, 
and they sat down amid a quiet scene, while the distant vil- 
lage bell diel away upon the air. Tranquil and silent, ac- 
coding totheir nabits, they enjoyed in confidence the beauty 
ofthescene, Atlengththe Angel of Sleep ross from his mos- 
sy seat, and scatiered from his hind the seed of slumber; the 
evening breezes bore them to the cottage of the fatigued labor- 
er. Sweet sleep embraced the inhabitants of the village from 
the grev head that leaned upon the staff, to the nursling in 
the cradle; and sickness forgot its pains, and affliction its grief, 
an! poverty its cares. His duties thus discharged, the bene- 
volent Ange! of Sleep returned and seated himself again be- 
side his more serious brother.“ When the day dawns,” said 
he, with joy, “men will bless me as their friend and benefac- 
tor; what delight to do gdod unsecn and in secret; how happy 
are we the invisible messengers of Heaven; how blest is our 
peaceful destiny!” 


Thus spoke the lovely Angel of Sleep. The Angel of Death 
looked upon him with silent anguish, and a tear such as ime 
mortals shed, glistened in the orbit of his luxubrious eye— 
* Ab,” cried he, “why can [ not like thee enjoy the exquisite 
pleasure of gratitude? Man calis me the enemy and the dis- 
turber of his delights.” 


* My brother,” replied the Angel of Sleep, “ when the just 
shall rise from his tomb will he not recognize thee as his friend 
and benefactor, and bless thee with eternal gratitude? Are 
we not brethren, sent forth by the same kind parent?” He 
paused, and the countenance of the Argel of Death beamed 


ith radient smiles- -the two genii again embraced each other 
with fraternal affection. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A SENTIMENTAL SONG, 
Hast ever heard the lover’s lute “ 
Breathe in Arcadian grove? 
Or ever heard the magic flute 
Adonis gave to Love? 


Hast ever heard the thrilling lyre, 


Or heard the naiads touch the wire, 
Deep in the diamond floods? 


FRANKLIN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


we 76, South Third Street, between Girard’s Bank end 


Walnut Street, 


Just reecived—Tales of Passion, by the author of Gilbert 
Earle, in 2vols. 12:no. 


“A more perfect delineafion of character, worked upon till 


evil passion to another, was never, we think, drawn; it is im- 


possible to give an icea of the interest. Lit. Gazette. 


As Orpheus charmed the woods? : very nature is changed, of the feartul links which bind one 


Hast ever heard the silent dew 
Fall on the rose in tears? 


Or hast:thou ever listened to 


New Publications.--A Chronicle of the Conquest of Gran- 
ada, by Washington Irving, Menoirsof the extraordinary 
military career of John Shipp, written by himself. Edge Hill, 
or the Family of the Fitzroyals. ‘I'rials of Life, by the avthos 


The music of the spheres? 


Hast ever heard the hum of bees 
Around a mocking bird?— 
For O! if thou hast beard a!? these, ee? 
Bless us! how much you’ve heard. pa 
Cc. Xx. C. 


of ‘De Lisle.’ The Castilian. Italy, by Carlos Botta. Black 
Book, 3 vols. by Mrs. Royall. A Reply to Walter Seott’s Na- 
poleon, by Louis Buonaparte. Sailors and Saints, or Matrimo- 
nia} Maneuvres. The Protestant, a Tale of the reign of 
Queen Mary. Wilhelm Meiste ’s Apprenticeship, a novel 
from the German of Guethe. ‘Tokeah, or the White Rose. 

May 6..1829. 
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